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A PROFITABLE FIRESIDE COMPANION. 


GOLDEN GLEANINGS 


Is the title of a work of absorbing interest to old and 
young, and worthy of perusal at every fireside. Its con- 
tents embrace a selection of authentic sketches and anec- 
dotes, portraying the peculiar beauties of a Christian life 
and character. Numerous other incidents and reflections 
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Royal octavo, 350 pages, extra cloth binding. 
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FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and appropriate gift. 
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Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome —- 9x12 inches, 
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ote from Friends’ writings. Price 50 cents; 12 for 
.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING Hovsg, 8S. W. Cor. 6th and ARCH. 


S WARTHMORE. For Rent Furnished, a pleasant, 
12-room Queen Anne Cottage adjoining college with one 
acre of ground, young fruit, excellent water, with all. modern 
improvements. Will rent cheap to desirable tanant. Address 
Or Magill & Williams, DAVID SCANNELL, 
30 North 7th 8t. 814 arch Street. 








TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
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[LADIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, OBR- 
ders taken and executed with promptnegs. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden S8t., Phila. 
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BEST QUALITY. 
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FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
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INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MATS, Ruas, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
LOWELL INGRALNS. 83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 
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TIONAL COMMITTEES AND 
E poe ‘EACHERS 


are tae invited to call at 


EDUCATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
1125 ARCH STREET, 
‘And examine the publications of 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
You will find it a pleasant place to spend a portion of you 
—_ JOHN A. M. PASSMORE. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(successor to 8. Maddock,) . 


786 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
__ 


N EWLIN & OLIVER, OLD GOLD Bouaxr. 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FIRST-CLASS FIRST LIEN 


per cent. farm mortgages for sale. I personally exmine the 
7 securities. Correspondence solicited. Address 
WALTER DARLINGTON, Concorpra, KAnsas. 


PLAIN anD FASHIONABLE 


MERCHANT TAILORING. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


109 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


QUEEN &C0. 924 Cuestuurs: 








F, CHAS. FICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LaRGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CoN8STANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 








Amos HILL~BorRN & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


| ParLor, Dintine Room, LIBRARY 
| AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUE- 
) TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATHERS, 
\ Sprines, Sprina Corts, ETC., ETC. 


a} No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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ce OWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
In USE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE, 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila, 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MorRTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


eo WM. HEACOCK, sei 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 














Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest nm the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be wniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Memoranda for those who will aid in Sending 
in Subscriptions. 


Rates for the Year 1888. 
Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
4a Note the change in last item from previous years. 


“No Agents.” 

We recognize no one as our “‘ Agent” with thesingle exception 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadel 
phia. Those Friends who get up Clubs for the paper must 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt forit our 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author- 
ized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 

a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs help to do one or both of these 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some localities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 

b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, instalments. We can wait till the per- 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new 
subscribers), at intervals through the year,on Club ac- 
count. 


Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new”’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as 
the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason the 
name is changed, please call our attention to this fact. 


Discontinuances. 


We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wibing to “‘stop’’ must so notify us. 


ASSAGE AND SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 
A. BENTZEL, M.G D., 3838 Baring St., Phila. Specialty: 
Indigestion, Insomnia. Lady Assistant. Instruction. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CHOOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro- 
grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, member books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
8. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. 
Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 


ANTED.—A Situation as House-keeper, by a 


Friend. Address F. A. M., Logan Station, Phila., care of 
E. W. Garrett. 


L.& R- L. TYSON, . 
_ No. 242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Hosiery and Under Wear, Grenadine Silk, 
and cotton Blonds, best yarns, zephyrs, Wash Embroidery, and 
knitting silks, Knitting, plain sewing and quilting done, Plain 
caps made to order, Best Wool-and Cotton Waddings. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


STATIONERY PFRFIMEXIES. and FANCY GOODS, CHRIST- 
MAS AND NEW YEARC.RDS FRIEND’ ALMANACS. 


J. PUGH, 862 N. 10th St. Phila. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienttfic and 
Literary. : 
A so a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensiy 
ings and apparatus. 1 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna, 


—_—_—W A" ”™ 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal 
tion), Media, Pa. noe, So Ce 
Or to 
THOMAS P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RIENDS ’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or 4 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $159 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec,, 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N.Y, « 


APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur. 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health. 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one how 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N.Y. 


A BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses willbe 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils ‘or college. - 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

. ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or Jenkintuwa, Pa. 
CynTHi4 G. B SLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 
Screener 


NEW YORK, FirtH MontTH 20TH, 1887. 


FRIENDs’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes & 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to haves 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, “‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,” “‘ Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends ; also, all publications of historical value t6 the Society. 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this characte. 

Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited t 
communicate with JAMES FoULKE, Librarian, or with 

GEO A McDO“ ELL, 
CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTES 
FRIENDS’ SEYINARY, 
Cor. Eus’ 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 
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THE GRACE OF LOVE. 


I HOLD that Christian grace abounds 

Where charity is seen ; then, when 

We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 
Of love to men. 


This I moreover hold, and dare 

Affirm, where’er my rhyme may go: 

Whatever things be sweet and fair, 
Love makes them so. 


’Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stubborn fast, nor stated prayers 
That makes us saints : we judge the tree 


By what it bears. 
—Alice Cary. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


WHAT ARE THE BEST MEANS OF SECURING THE CO-OPERA- 
TION OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS ?! 

IN the simple phrase, “ best means,” we have the gist 

of this far-reaching question. The very statement of 

it would imply that codperation is desirable, and that 

it is something to be expected ; the only question be- 

ing in regard to the best means of securing it. 

We may search through the books on the science 
of pedagogics, without finding anything like a defi- 
nite answer to this very important question. Insome 
of the more practical works on “ School Economy,” 
we may find hints touching on this point, which are 
intended for the benefit of young teachers; and oc- 
casionally we come across appeals made to parents, 
that they should give their moral support to him 
whose position enables him to exert a lasting influ- 
ence over their children. When, however, we come 
to look for specific directions for effecting the codp- 
eration of parent and teacher, we find them to be 
mostly of a negative character ; as if the precautions 
against collision were considered of more importance 
than the facilities for mutual help. 

Since it is claimed for teaching that it isa science, 
we must either ignore the claim, or admit that it is 
based on principles. The Germans—who are leaders 
in theory—seem to compel us to accept the latter al- 
ternative. We admit then the existence of the prin- 
ciples ; but when we come to make the practical ap- 
plication of them, we find ourselves on the boundary 
line between philosophy and ethics, with the check- 
rein of circumstance preventing us from going for- 
ward. Our theorists tell us that where certain con- 
ee en ee eee 


1An Essay read at the Educational Confererice, 15th and Race 
sreets, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 10. 
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ditions do and others do not exist, certain results may 

be looked for, provided a certain course of action be 

taken. The young teacher has learned this from 

books, or perchance he has it in his lecture-notes 
taken at some normal school. He is, therefore, quite 
sure that he can conduct his school on philosophical 

principles, and for all his decisions can render a rea- 
son that will be perfectly satisfactory to parents and 
trustees, if only they are intelligent enough to under- 
stand him. It has been remarked at normal schools 
that those who have ever taught are modest of their 
own abilities, and skeptical concerning theories of 
school management; while the young prospective 
teacher knows just how he is going to do it. Acci- 
dental conditions, unforeseen contingencies, various 
temperaments, and variable tempers, are all of them 
important factors that enter into the problem of 
teaching and managing a school; so that, after even 
a limited experience, the teacher is ready to admit 
thatin the whole range of pedagogics he finds no prin- 
ciple so general in its application as the trite old 
maxim—“ Circumstances alter cases.” In no partic- 
ular will he find this to apply more forcibly than in 
his efforts to secure parental codperation ; and to dis- 
cover the best means for doing it. Difficulties seem 
to be encountered at the first step of his procedure, 
While the school is in session the pupils are under 
his absolute control; but the parents never stand in 
this relation toward him, so that, however much he 
may desire it, he cannot secure parental aid, unless it 
be voluntarily given. 

After having made a vain search through the 
books for instruction on this point, if the teacher 
will begin to prospect on the ground of common 
sense, he will soon discover that there are leading 
from him to the parents, three avenues which are under 
his own control, and which cannot be closed except 
by himself. These avenues may be named—Good 
Intention, Good Judgment, and Good Breeding ; and 
so long as all three are kept free from obstructions, 
the parents cannot prevent the approaches of the 
teacher, however much they may shrink from any 
intimacy with him. 

Good intention proceeds from a good heart; and 
it can generally be detected by parents as well as by 
pupils. Where a person means well, he is excused for 
many errors of judgment, and for occasional slips in 
the matter of behavior; though both of these are to 
be avoided as far as possible. 

Good judgment, in matters of this kind, requires 

the exercise of that indefinable, but ever available 
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faculty called tact, the possession of which, and the 
ability to use it, are indispensible for a successful 
teacher. 

Though less essential than the other two qualities, 
it is very desirable as an accomplishment, and good 
by way of example, that the teacher should have 
pleasing manners ; and that in all essential points, he 
should observe the usages of refined people. He 
should remember that his words and his ways are 
likely to be carried to many homes, and to be made 
the topic of conversation in all the family circles in 
his precinct. Not only so, but—what is far more im- 
portant—the pupils are much more likely to copy his 
expressions and his manners, than they are to im- 
bibe his principles. On this account, if for no other 
reason, the teacher should be an exemplar of refine- 
ment, and a careful observer of the gentle courtesies 
of life. 

Let the teacher then see to it that the three aven- 
ues between himself and the parents of his pupils, 
be kept free from all obstructions. Should such be 
the case he will never make sneering remarks, or ex- 
hibit sinister smiles, when an ill-spelled, ungrammat- 
ical, or unseemly note from a parent is presented to 
him. 

Neither will he—in the presence of the pupil— 
cavil at the subject matter of the note. If the pupil 
should make a request, in behalf, or by authority of 
either of his parents, that request should be 
treated with the utmost respect, though the circum- 
stance may be such that it cannot be granted. Should 
the teacher have occasion to send a note to a parent, 
it should be courteous in language, not dogmatical, 
and whenever admissible, it should have the charac- 
ter of seeking advice, or soliciting codperation. To 
tell parents of the faults, or short-comings of their 
children, is one of the most delicate duties that a 
teacher has to perform ; and in case he is not himself 
a parent, he isso much the less fitted for the duty, 
and so much the more required to exercise care. 
Where the offense is one that involves the moral 
standing of the pupil—such, for instance, as theft or 
falsehood—the case is one of peculiar delicacy, and to 
deal with it properly, requires a combination of 
charity, refinement, and tact. Undue publicity given 
to the offense, is likely to add to the aggravation of 
the parent, and to lessen the self-respect of the 
offender. Where the case is a serious one, and the 
teacher is well-bred and has control over both his 
tongue and his temper ;a personal interview with 
the parent is greatly preferable to a note. The mere 
fact that the teacher has taken the trouble to call, 
“is regarded as evidence of his interest in the child, 
and of his estimate of the importance of the case to 
be settled ; it will be almost certain to be appreciated. 
However grave may have been the offense of the 
pupil, so long as there are no unfriendly feelings, and 
no misunderstandings between teacher and parent, 
they can work together harmoniously, by keeping 
two objects steadily in view: The one being the re- 
formation of the offender, and the other the general 
welfare of the school. If the teacher avoid crimina- 
tion of the parent, he will be likely to escape recrim- 
ination from him; and if he will only keep in mind 


how much harder the parent’s case is than hig own: 
this remembrance will evoke his sympathy, ang 
keep down all tendency to irritation ; so that shoulda 
chance spark fly over from the other side, it will fy 
harmless on a surface that is both smooth and unin. 
flammable. Such being the state of the two partieg 
to the settlement, the terms can easily be arranged 
so that when the offender is called in, he finds that 
(instead of a conflict of authority from which he had 
hoped to gain his point, and to escape justice), hy 
must yield to the subduing power of codperation, 
With parent and teacher at variance, he could de 
them both; now that they are united he is readily 
subdued. After the pupil has been called in the 
father is the one to do the talking; while the teacher 
should remember the comparative value of speech 
and silence, and choose the latter. 

If parent and teacher should fail to agree upon 
terms, there is only one course to be pursued, 
trustee must be called in; and, pending a settlement 
of the case, the pupil must not be permitted to attend 
school. But the teacher should find, or make, occa. 
sions to meet the parents before cases of difficulty 
occur; and then, if he has previously shown a dispo. 
sition to be friendly, his course of action in the cage 
under dealing will be more likely to have a favor. 
able construction placed upon it. We all know how 
wide is the difference between being dignified, and 
standing on one’s dignity ; and the teacher who at. 
tempts to do the latter, will not be likely to establish 
or to maintain amicable relations toward the parents 
of his pupils. If invited to visit them socially, he 
should accept the invitation ; even though something 
else might have to be sacrificed to enable him to do 
it. It is almost needless to add that in such ming. 
ling, modesty and geniality will be counted in his 
favor; while arrogance or reserve will be recorded 
against him. 

But, with all these conditions fulfilled on the part 
of the teacher, unless there is a responsive echo from 
the parents the desired codperation cannot be secured. 
When a new teacher is inaugurated it would seem as 
if the parents ought to take the initiative in estab- 
lishing friendly relations between him and them- 
selves. They should make him feel certain that he 
has their moral support, and that he had their conj- 
dence, before their children were committed to his 
care. Their bearing toward him should be affable 
and their remarks concerning him should be either 
laudatory, or very guarded; especially should this 
be the case in the presence of their children. If they 
have any grievance against him, or any objection to 
his management of the school, the same should be 
stated either to himself, or to one of the trustees 
Not only their words should be guarded, but they 
should also be careful not to entertain any suspicions 
or prejudices against him. If parents feel ill-disposed 
toward a teacher, the children will soon discover the 
fact, and then the parents will be submitted to the 
ordeal of some very embarrassing questions, or they — 
will be compelled to come out openly in opposition 
to the teacher. Should they choose the latter alter. 
native, the matter will, of course, be reported to other 
pupils, and by these to their parents, so that it will — 
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soon become a subject of neighborhood gossip. When 
this state of affairs has been reached it may truly be 
said of the teacher that 
“ His faults enlarge, his merits disappear.” 

Then, instead of codperation there will be antagon- 
jsm which the teacher can feel while it is con- 
cealed, and which he must deal with as soon as 
it makes itself manifest. With right on his side, 
with the “courage of his convictions,” and with skill 
in the management of his case, he may “ fight the 
pattle bravely,” and may come out of it the victor; 
but the chances are that the school will be seriously, 
if not permanently, injured by the contest; to say 
nothing of the personal injury, and the wounds whose 
scars will remain, long after the sores have been 
healed. 

The arraignment of a teacher, when it is made 
public, causes pupils to attach great importance to 
their opinions, and to express themselves very freely 
jn derogation of one whom they should be taught to 
respect and esteem. The parents, too, are likely to 
take sides in the case, and this may Occasion not 
only neighborhood breaches, but even family feuds, 
all of which might have been averted by friendly 
and timely codperation. 

But the chasm between parents and teachers is not 
necessarily the result of bad intentions, of indiscre- 
tions, or even of indifference. Diffidence or the 
mere force of circumstances, may have produced it; 
and the same causes may:continue to deepen and 
to widen it. Where such is the case does it not lie 


' within the province of the trustees to build a safe, 


ae 


permanent, and attractive bridge, that will enable 
both parties to cross the chasm, and to mingle fre- 
quently and freely? A conference, to which the 
teacher of the school, and the parents of the pupils 
should be invited, might be called by the trustees, 
before any difficulties have occurred to require their 
intervention. The meeting might be an informal 
one, serving merely to introduce teacher and parents; 
or it might be organized for the purpose of present- 
ing and discussing general educational topics; per- 
haps a blending of the two would best promote the 
desired end. The teacher could give his views on 
education, and his theories for the management of 
schools in general ; and the parents could give theirs, 
respecting the special needs of the particular school ; 
while the trustees could be mentally taking notes 
which might be useful to them at some of their se- 
lect or official meetings. At the close of this Con- 
ference the trustees would have a fitting opportunity 
tourge upon both parties the necessity of friendly 
relations, and the great advantage to be derived from 
their working together, and both keeping constantly 
before them the sentiment expressed by the philoso- 
pher Kant: “The object of education ought to be 
to develop in the individual all the perfection of 
which he is capable.” 

After such an opportunity as the one referred 
to, the teacher should feel free to call at the home 
of the pupil in case of sickness, of absence, or 
when, according to his judgment some deviation 
seems to be necessary, or at least indicated in the 
course of study pursued by that pupil. That such a 


call will be well received is a fact that need scarcely 
be stated to the teachers now present, or to the par- 
ents who have had the experience. 


The parents should be invited to visit the school 
and witness the exercises; indeed, they should feel 
free to do so without any invitation; but, if it be an 
ungraded school, they cannot then and there ex- 
pect to receive much attention from the teacher. If 
an interview is sought by the parent, he should call 
at the close of school; or, better, at the teacher’s 
boarding-place ; or, better still, send a note, inviting 
the teacher to call on him; and stating, in bare out- 
line, the object for which the call is requested. 
When, owing to some physical or mental infirmity, 
or some other peculiarity, the parent desires some 
deviation from the prescribed course of study, or of 
government, in case of his child, the teacher should 
listen attentively and patiently to all that the parent 
has to say on the subject ; and if the proposed devia- 
tion require only a sacrifice of his own time, he should 
carefully grant the request ; if, however, it would, in 
the opinion of the teacher, cause any detriment to 
the general working of the school, he should care- 
fully explain the same to the parent and express 
his regret for his inability to comply with the re- 
quest ; and if feasible, he should suggest some other 
expedient, or promise to give the matter further con- 
sideration. 

Parents should be just as free to confer with the 
teacher about the mental and moral defects of their 
children, as they are to speak to a physician of physi- 
cal infirmities, while the teacher—though not oath- 
bound—should feel honor-bound not to betray any 
confidence thus reposed in him. If parents could 
fully confide in the honor, secrecy, and sympathy of 
the teacher, and if he could feel the assurance that 
what he told them, concerning their children, would 
be understood, and received as he intended it, then 
would the interviews between them be free and full, 
and as beneficial as they would be confidential. 

Just here it seems necessary to present one phase 
of our subject, of which delicacy might seem to for- 
bid the exposure. Teachers know that there is such 
phase, and that the presentation of it has embarrassed 
them and thwarted their efforts to obtain the moral 
support of parents in cases of difficulty. I refer to 
those cases in which there is divided counsel between 
the father and the mother respectiug the manage- 
ment of the child. Yea, even worse than divided ; 
for one parent will aid the child in deceiving the 
other. In cases of this kind the teacher cannot ex- 
pect any good results from parental codperation ; he 
can only do his best to exert an influence over the 
child while at school, and refer as little as possible to 
home. 

The foregoing has all been written with reference 
to schools in general; but the present conference 
takes cognizance of Friends’ schools only, and more 
especially of those which are under the care of com- 
mittees appointed by the monthly or preparative 
meetings. These schools, owing to their merits, are 
attended by many whose parents are not connected 
with Friends, but who are willing to have their child- 
ren conform to the reasonable requirement of attend- 
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ing our mid-week meetings, and to acquiese in the 
entire absence of music and vocal prayer in the 
school. If these two points, together with our pecu- 
liar language, be properly explained to the parent at 
the time of admission, he will be likely to cooperate 
with the teacher in having his child respect our un- 
ostentatious form of worship, and conform to our 
high moral standard. 

Another specialty of Friends’ schools, in the 
matter of codperation, is the very great advantages 
which they possess in their facilities for securing it. 
These facilities may be designated as positive and 
negative, and any one who has been born and bred a 
Friend, knows what they are. The positive are 
mutual confidence, mutual interest, sociability, and 
the equality of the sexes. The negative are the 
absence of caste, of ceremony, of suspicion, and of 
clerical power. I am a full believer in Friends’ 
schools for Friends’ children, and an earnest advo- 
cate for codperation of parents and teachers in these 
schools. 

In conclusion, I offer the following paragraph 
from the pen of Professor Johannot, of Cornell Uni- 
versity : 

“The people accustomed to migratory teachers 
show them scanty courtesy or ignore them altogether, 
and the school is altogether lacking in that mental 
vigor, and high moral tone which would result from 
the interest and codperation of teacher, pupil, and 
parent. A new idea, or a new method introduced 
should be judged by its results, and not denounced 
in the outset. By careful attention to the selection 
and moral support of the teacher, the value of the 
schools may be more than doubled.” 


Hueu Foutke. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


MEMORIAL, OF HANNAH JONES, 
OF DEER CREEK MONTHLY MEETING, MARYLAND. 


WHEN the faithful ones of earth have heard the 
call “Come up higher,” and have realized that “death 
is but an open door that leadeth to the light,” it seems 
a duty, as well asatribute of love, to preserve the 
memory of such as an incentive to the living to dwell 
near to that all-sustaining Power which ever leads us 
onward and upward. 

Our dear friend was the daughter of William and 
Sarah Riley, and was born ist Month 19th, 1802, in 
Baltimore, Md. 

In her youthful years she was of a very tender 
and confiding disposition, and was strongly impressed 
with the importance of becoming acquainted with 
her Creator and making her peace with Him. These 
tender impressions were renewed during a visit to 
Baltimore of a Minister from New York (John Mott), 
and she became a diligent searcher for Truth as she 
matured inage. Asshe advanced in the knowledge of 
her God and Creator, she was deeply impressed with 
the paramount importance of giving up everything 
that stood in the way of her advancement in the 
Truth. She was always of aretiring and diffident 
demeanor, and as these later impressions became 
more deeply fixed in her mind, she became more 
diffident, more retiring, and sought comfort in silent 


communion with her Saviour, and was enabled to 
walk in sincerity with Him as one of His dutify] and 
confiding children. 

She was united in marriage with Asa Jones of 
Fawn Grove, York County, Pa., in 4th Month, 18 
and removed thither with him and resided there 
until her death. Their hospitality brought many to 
their home, to whose visits she often referred jp 
after years with pleasure. 

She was faithful in her attendance of Meet; 
The sweet ministrations of her daily life, the charity 
that suffereth long and is kind, the sweet peace of 
mind that left its impress upon her countenance 
bore evidence that the service was not a lifeless form 
but that she was a partaker of the heavenly bread 
that “nourishes the soul unto everlasting life,” ang 
to those best acquainted with her, verify the truth of 
the blessed promise, “ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, for he trusteth 
in Thee.” 

She was a valued and consistent Elder for many 
years, and manifested a lively interest in her beloved 
Society, even after she was unable to attend her 
Meeting. 

The evening of her life was truly beautiful. Her 
cheerful disposition amidst the frailties of age, her 
readiness to enter into feeling with old and young, 
in whatever class or condition of life, and the needy, 
whom she sought out, being ever mindful of the in. 
junction, “ Let not the left hand know what the right 
hand doeth,” and forgetting self for the comfort of 
others, caused her to be beloved by all, and of her it 
could truthfully be said, “ She had a heart at leisure 
from itself, to soothe and sympatize.” 

She passed away quietly and calmly on the 16th 
day of the 2d Month, 1886, in the eighty-fifth year of 
her age, and was interred in Friends’ burying ground 
at Fawn Grove, on the 18th day of same month, and 
through faith we are comforted with the thought 
that she will be forever with “ Him in whose pre- 
sence is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand there 
are pleasures for evermore.” : 

Signed by direction and on behalf of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting, held at Broad Creek, 8th Month 
11th, 1887. . Lx 

: Sern L. Kinsey 
Mary F. Brown, } Clerks. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, held at East Nottingham, 8th 
Month 26th, 1887. 

Mary F. Brown 
Epwin R. BUFFINGTON, } Clerks, 

Read in and approved by Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held on Lombard street, at the Session 
11th Month 4th, 1887. 


Epwarp STABLER, JR. 
Anna F. MatTrHews, } Clerks. 


Arm high. You may not touch the mark, but by 
a high aim you will come nearer to it than by not 
trying at all. Then by making the effort many per 
sons have come nearer to it than first anticipated. 


We attract hearts by the qualities we display ; we 
retain them by the qualities we possess.—Suard, 
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THE POETRY OF JOHN G@. WHITTIER. 


THE work of Whittier as a poet covers more than 
sixty years, if we count it as beginning with the little 

m, “ The Exile’s Departure,” which his sister sent 
to William Lloyd Garrison’s Free Press, at Newbury- 
port, in the Sixth month, 1826. And now, at the end 
of these six decades, his pen is not wholly laid aside. 
§o long a life of rich labor is rare, though it is true 
that Longfellow, born in the same year, but dying at 
seventy-five, had an equal period of fruitfulness, for 
he began to write and print almost five years earlier. 

Except, however, that the boyhood verses of our 
friend marked his beginnings, they are not extraor- 
dinary. None of the ten or more poems which Gar- 
rison printed for him in the three months following 
the issue of the first, are included, I believe, in his 
collected works. And this contrasts with Longfellow, 
whose poetry from his college room, written while 
the Quaker boy was vet working at the shoemaker’s 
bench, or building the field walls, is still kept and 
read; while still more it contrasts with Bryant, who 
is likely to be remembered more by “ Thanatopsis,” 
the work of his youth, than by any later and more 
pretentious production. But Whittier had the song 
within him. His gift needed but the opportunity of 
useandgrowth. That passion of poetry,—the insight 
into life’s mysteries, the sympathy with them, the 
longing to disclose to them its own sincerity and 
force—he had in no less, perhaps even in greater, 
degree than those whose talents were more promptly 
shown. 

For we must see and understand this special ge- 
nius of our country’s life. It is said, in the ordinary 
classification of our poets, that he is “thoroughly 
American.” Thisistrue. His materials and inspira- 
tion are all native. He translates nobody. He imi- 
tates,—except, perhaps, in the form of his verse,—no 
other poet. He is not moved, like Longfellow—in 
his earlier work, especially,—by the culture of Eu- 
rope. In the first place,he was “to the manner 
born.” His experience of life was direct. What he 
lived he lived really. Not rebellious, or contemptu- 
ous toward this, but sympathetic and sincere, he turned 
toitas its interpreter. The scenery of his home coun- 
try, the people who dwelt there, all the motive of life 
there, come to us in his poetry. Himself genuine in 
every breath, he did not need to light his torch by 
the flame of any other. 

And this leads us to ask, Where does this poet 
stand? In what rank? If one wereasked to name, 
to-day, the foremost living poet of England, what 
could the answer be but a choice between the Laur- 
eate and Browning? Andif the like question were 
put tous concerning America, how could we reply 
but with a choice between Whittier and Lowell? 
And this is not altogether because the greatest poets 
of our century may be departed, for if they were yet 
here, we could but say that in the great group of four, 
Whittier must be as surely counted as Bryant, or 
Longfellow, or Lowell. All were given so marked a 


talent, though so various, that none could be excluded 
from a place. 


ee ed 
1Read at the Whittier Birthday meeting, Girard Avenue Meet- 
ing-house, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 17, 1887. 


And it is further true that no one closely presses 
upon this leadership. No new light obscures that 
which Whittier has set burning. Even more than in 
England, where Tennyson and Browning lead, this is 
true here. We have as yet no younger men or wo- 
men whose genius demands serious comparison with 
that of our veterans. The moment you are called 
upon even to say who stands next, you begin to speak 
of names unknown to the mass,—appreciated and 
beloved, here or there, in this circle or that, but 
strange as yet to the great records of Parnassus. The 
new school of poetry is not robust enough, not 
affluent enough, not real enough, to challenge the su- 
premacy of ballads and idylls like Whittier’s or the 
rich vigor of the “ Biglow Papers.” And while it is 
true that in Longfellow’s lifetime the popular recog- 
nition seemed to turn to him as the chief of the 
group, one is compelled to question whether any- 
thing of bis is more likely to outlast a century than 
much of Whittier’s. If we take “ Evangeline” as his 
high water mark, is it more full of the vitality that 
survives transitory tastes than “Snow Bound”? Or 
has anything from that cultivated and pure muse of 
Cambridge exceeded in permanent interest some of 
the minor pieces of Whittier 7 

For, in truth, out of the great number of his 
shorter pieces there are some which are written for 
all time. And the reason for this is clearly to be seen. 
It is because in them he has caught and set the re- 
frain of a principle which is eternal. Underlying all 
his work, and evident in all of it, when once you 
have the key to its character, is the apprehension of 
an ethical and religious truth which cannot pass 
away. Let me read here what another has already 
said and printed, an authority in literary criticism 
whom in such a study as this one must consult—Ed- 
mund C. Stedman. He says: 

“The basic justification of Whittier’s religious 
trust appears to be the ‘ inward light’ vouchsafed to 
a nature in which the prophet and the poet are one. 
This solvent of doubt removes him alike from the 
sadness of Clough and Arnold and the paganism of 
certain other poets. In the striking ‘Questions of 
Life,’ a piece which indicates his highest intellectual 
mark and is in affinity with some of Emerson’s dis- 
course, he fairly confronts his own share of our mod- 
ern doubts ; questioning earth, air, and heaven ; per- 
plexed with the mystery of our alliance to the upper 
and lower worlds ; asking what is this 

‘ Centered self which feels and is; 

A cry between the silences?’ 
He finds no resource but to turn, from 

‘ book and speech of men apart 

To the still witness of my heart.’ 
His repose must come from the direction in which the 
Concord transcendentalists also have sought for it, the 
soul’stemple irradiated by the presence of inward light. 
I have seen a fervent expression of this belief, ina 
voluntary letter of Whittier’s, to a poet who had 
written an ode concerning intuition as the refuge of 
the baffled investigator. In fine, the element of faith 
givesa tone to the whole range of his verse, both reli- 
gious and secular, and none more distinctively than to 
the work of any other living poet of equal reputation. 
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What he has achieved, then, is greatly due to a force 
which is the one thing needful in modern life and 
art. Faith, of some kind, in things as they are or 
will be, has elevated all great works of human crea- 
tion. The want of it is felt in that insincere treat- 
ment whieh weakens the builder’s, the painter’s, and 
the poet’s appeal; since faith leads to rapture and 
that to exaltation,—the passio vera, without which 
art gains no hold upon the senses and the souls of 
men.” 

It is this appreciation, this discernment, in his 
poesy which has made Whittier dear to such friends 
and lovers of it as are here assembled. He is every- 
where known as “the Quaker Poet.” Let us rejoice, 
then, in our relation to him. We may justly say of 
him that he is our poet. He is noway separated from 
us. No circumstance of time, or place, no nominal 
tie, no tradition of difference, can disunite him from 
those who are convinced as he is, and who cherish 
with him, as the foundation of their faith, that light 
of Truth which is at once universal and eternal. 
This, as I have said, is continually in his song, and it 
is comforting to think that in the ear of all the world, 
careless, inattentive, led hither and thither by “ Lo! 
here’s,” and “ Lo! there’s,” still this call to the safe 
ground sounds so sweetly, so far, and so impressively. 

Stedman remarks that neither Bernard Barton 
nor Bayard Taylor so well deserves the name “ the 
Quaker Poet,”—which, of course, is true. And he 
adds: “ It is worthy of note that of the nine [prin- 
cipal] American poets, one is still a Friend, and two 
others, Whitman and Taylor, came of Quaker parent- 
age on both sides.” It may be said further that of 
all those whom we may mention as Friends or 
“Friendly,” in the lists of poetry,—Thomas Ellwood, 
Bernard Barton, Mary Howitt, Bayard Taylor, Walt 
Whitman, and many others less famous, if not less 
truly poetical in temperament,—none compares with 
Whittier. He is the consummate flower, thus far, of 
the Quaker inspiration and culture; the only writer, 
indeed, who has by general consent been given a 
place in the highest rank of literature. We may say 
with all emphasis that as he is the most eminent liv- 
ing follower of George Fox, he is even more than 
that. Considering, in connection with his absolute 
fidelity to the fundamental principle of Quakerism, 
his wide fame, and his art, we must pronounce him 
the greatest of all the Friends since William Penn. 

Let us pass, now, to think of the quality of his 
work in one particular. I meanits purity. This per- 
vades every line. It is not prudish. It is not af- 
fected. It is not mechanical. It is absolutely free 
from cant. True and sincere itself, his mind moves 
by nature within right limits. Restrained by its fine 
interior sense, it neither drops into grossness on the 
one hand nor flies into presumptuousness on the 
other. It has contributed vastly to fix and deepen 
the character which American poetry of the past half 
century assumes. Stedman says, again : 

“A reverent feeling, emancipated from dogma, and 
imbued with grace, underlies the wholesome morality 
of our national poets. No country has possessed a 
group, equal in talent, that has presented more will- 
ingly whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of good 


report. There is scientific value in an influence 
during a race’s formative period, so clarifying to the 
general conscience. We have no proof that the 
unmorality of a people like the French, with ex. 
quisite resources at command, can evolve an art or 
literature greater than in the end may result from 
the virile chastity of the Saxon mind.” 

In the range of his poetry,—which I mean to cop. 
sider but for a moment,—one must say, I think, that 
the ballads, in their best examples, are his strongest 
work, and that ‘““SSnow Bound” is the most rounded 
the most artistic, perhaps the most enduring. John 
Burroughs calls it “the most faithful picture of our 
northern winter that has ever been put in poetry,” 
Stedman says: “Taken as a whole, it is his mogt 
complete production, and a worthy successor to “The 
Deserted Village’ and ‘'The Cotter’s Saturday Night? 
Whittier found his idyll already pictured for him by 
the camera of his own heart. It is a work that can 
be praised, when measured by others of the sort, ag 
heartily as we praise ‘The Biglow Papers,’ or ‘ Evan. 
geline,’ and one that ranks next to them as an 
American poem.” 

Among the ballads there are many that rouse the 
reader. The list would bea long one, if we under. 
took to name all that seem to have successfully 
reached down to the deep emotions of the human 
heart. There are “Cassandra Southwick,” “ Mary 
Garvin,” “ Parson Avery,” “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” 
“ Barclay of Ury” at least. And I would add to these 
some of the old “ Voices of Freedom,” and “ Songs 
of Labor.” But time fails me to go farther into this 
examination and comparison.! 

Standing upon our guard against the temptation 
to mere eulogy, but determined still that we will not 
be less than just, one must say of Whittier that the 
future cannot fail to place him high. If any one isto 
be canonized surely it is he. The spiritual lyrist of 
his age, he must appear in literature as the evangelist 
whose name he bears appeared in the early church, 
So much of his poetry, when the whole is examined, 
will be found true, and tender, and refreshing, so 
much touched by live coals of faith and fervéncy, 
that it must stand as one of those gifts to mankind 
which in all ages are accounted precious. 

Howarp M. JENKINS. 


Have always a good book, a standard work that 
will repay careful study at hand, and to that devotea 
part of the time that may be set apart for reading, 
Before opening the book, retall as fully as possible 
what was read the day before, and on closing it see 
by reflection now many of the thoughts of the author 
you have made you own, and so cultivate memory. 





A muppy stream flowing into one clear and spark- 
ling, for a time rolls on by itself. A little further 
down they unite and the whole is impure. So youth 
untouched by sin, may for a short time keep its 
purity in foul company, but a little later and they 
mingle. 





1In submitting this essay to publication, I am very conscious 
of its incompleteness at this point. A full study of Whittier's 
poetry would include, of course, a careful consideration of all its 
parts, and a comparison of their character and value.—H. M. J. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 1. 
First MONTH IsT, 1888. 
HEROD AND JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Gotpen TexT.—And the King was grieved, but for the sake of 
his oaths, and of them which sat at meat with him, 
he commanded it to be given.—Matt 14: 9 


READ.—Maitt. 14 : 1-9. 


HEROD, the tetrarch, was a son of Herod, called 
“the great.” Tetrarch, one who rules over the fourth 
part of a country ; it came to signify the ruler or 
governor of any province subject to the Roman 


emperor. 


Heard of the fame of Jesus. Herod’s attention 
seems to have been only then directed to Jesus, 
though he had been engaged in his ministry for some 
time. The habits of Herod were dissolute, and he 
did not trouble himself about the religious affairs of 
his people. 

He had known of John the Baptist, and would 
have put him todeath on account of his reproving 
him for his immoral conduct, but he feared the effect 
it might have upon the people, who reverenced John 
as a prophet ; and now that his life was asked for, by 
the daughter of Herodias, it was not possible for him 
to refuse, as our lesson tells us, because of his oath 
and those who were present when he made the rash 
promise. While kings and others in authority, in 
those distant times, were not usually very careful 
about their relations towards the people over whom 
they exercised unlimited power, putting them to 
torture and to death for the most trivial offences— 
the oath, given in the presence of the officers of the 
court, could not be broken, whatever the issue might 
be. In this instance, we see, it required the head of 
the one man in the nation whose life the cruel king 
hesitated to take. 

Danced before them. This was a very unusual pro- 
ceeding for a Jewish maiden or indeed for any one hav- 
ing regard for her reputation, as dancing before men 
was considered highly disreputable. It was a bold 
effort on the part of Herodias to win favor of Herod, 
and gain the object of her desire, the destruction of 
the man who had the courage to denounce the crime 
of which she and Herod had been guilty. 

It is scarcely possible to estimate the bodily suffer- 
ing and anguish of spirit that has been caused in all 
ages of the world by making rash promises. A strik- 
ing example of the distressing consequence that may 
flow from a promise rashly made, is found in the ac- 
count given of Jephtha’s vow, Judges 11: 30, 34, 35, 
36. This thrilling event is supposed to have taken 
place 1143 years before the birth of Christ. Follow- 
ing down the ages to the time when Jesus had at- 
tained to about his 31st year the tragic occurrence 
took place which is recorded in the lesson of to-day, 
and in which we are again shown the disastrous con- 
sequences that frequently result from the making of 
rash promises and oaths. Not alone in past history, 
but in modern times have we had many instances of 
the folly of granting requests without giving them 
due consideration. Asa consequence individuals as 
well as nations are suffering from wrongs and in- 
justice, and the cry of old still goes up, “Oh Lord 
ow long shall I cry, and thou wilt not hear!” 


This is strikingly exemplified in our dealings as a 
nation with the Indian tribes of this country. For 
many long years promises have been made by our 
government or its agents, only to be ruthlessly 
broken. And it needed no prophetic vision to fore- 
see the effect of such treatment upon the wards of a 
great nation. The result has been cruel wars, caus- 
ing untold suffering, atrocious deeds of wickedness 
which should make us blush for very shame that 
such offenses could be committed in this nineteenth 
century. 

When Samuel M. Janney at one time held a coun- 
cil with the Omaha Indians he said to them: “Broth- 
ers, I do not come here to make you many prom- 
ises; I wish to make few promises and always to 
keep them.” Had this practice of dealing with the 
Indians been earlier adopted and strictly adhered to, 
much suffering would have been avoided. 

While it is eminently proper to make good reso- 
lutions at any time, yet is is especially fitting that 
now on this first day of the New Year, we should 
take a faithful retrospect of our past lives, and see if 
we are in the habit of making promises to those 
around us, without giving that careful thought which 
isan evidence of the desire to do justly and walk 
humbly with our God. The object of this lesson will 
be lost, if it does not awaken in our minds the de- 
sire to establish a reputation for careful speaking, so 
that in mingling with those around us, we may not 
only strengthen our own characters for wisdom in 
speech, but, by our example and influence, inspire in 
the hearts of others a desire for the beauty and wis- 
dom of well-trained thought and carefully uttered 
speech, 


The “ Lesson Leaf” Publishing Committee of the 
F. D. 8. General Conference desire to express thanks 
to some Baltimore friends who kindly prepared valu- 
able lessons for the Primary Quarterly, No. 1, for 
1888. The decision to issue illustrated lessons pre- 
vented much use of these at present, but we hope to 
draw upon them, as well as afew Topic Lessons from 
the same source, to aid in the preparation of future 
lessons. ’ 

CoMMITTEE. 


A CHINEsE evangelist, being urged to accept a 
salary, gave the following cogent reasons for re- 
fusing: 

“1. I have got money enough to keep my family 
in comfort if we are careful. 

“2. When I go down to preach in the native 
town, I sometimes hear such remarks as these, ‘ How 
much does he get from the foreigner?’ And I see they 
listen with respect when I tell them that I preach 
this doctrine because I believe it, and the foreigner 
does not give me a penny. 

“3. Isee in my Book that Paul preached ‘ work- 
ing with his own hands,’ and,’ © 8 no 
objection, I wish to do likewise.” 





Taree things should be thought of by a Christian 
every morning his daily cross, his duty, and his 
daily privilege,—how he shall hear the one, perform 
the other, and enjoy the third. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 24, 1887. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 
IT is of vital importance that the Society of Friends 
should from time to time re-affirm the fundamental 
doctrines upon which its existence as a distinct body 
professing the truth as taught by Jesus, are based. 

The doctrine of Immediate, Divine Revelation 
lies at the foundation of all experimental knowledge 
of God through Christ, and it is essential that it be 
kept prominently before us, that the young who are 

coming forward to take the places of those that are 
passing from works to rewards, may know why 
and wherein we differ from other Christian bodies; 
and examine for themselves as honest inquirers the 
rock upon which their fathers builded. 

In the record we have of the teaching of Jesus up- 
on this subject, (Matt. 16: 13-20,) the response to 
Simon Peter’s declaration, “ Thou art the Christ ” has 
by some been made the ground for a belief that upon 
Simon Peter was placed the authority to dispense 
this revelation of God, and that as head of the church, 
he received from Jesus the power to bind and loose 
the souls of men. 

How stands the case as interpreted by the fathers 
of our profession? “Thou art Peter,”—the word 
means rock; it was as if Jesus had said, “‘ Thou art 
rightly named, for to thee has been revealed by my 
Father in heaven, the rock upon which my church 
is to be built.” As we follow this thought we may 
hear still further that this rock or foundation is the 
revealing power of God, who, as a spirit, must be 
spiritually revealed to the individual soul. 

As the house that has a rock for its foundation 
will resist the storms and stand firm because of its 
sure foundation, so will the soul that is built up and 
firmly established on the rock of Divine Revelation|be 
able to resist all the tempests of doubt and unbelief 
that sweep away structures built upon the fluctuat- 
ing sands of tradition and human authority. 

Such a view as this must meet the witness for 
truth in the mind of every devout inquirer. He may 
not formulate his thought in the language here used, 
but he will be convinced that no structure can have 
an enduring foundation, able to resist all the shocks 
and convulsions that may be hurled against it, 
on so frail a basis as one man, and he the one 
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who go short a time afterward denied upon oath hig 
ever having known Jesus, its “ Chief Corner Stone” 

It is a great advance the thought of the Christian 
world is making, when this and similar questions 
that relate to the basis of faith, can be freely ang 
critically examined with no fears of the final issue, 
but the rather a willingness to accept the results of 
the most rigid analysis with all the side-lights that 
philosophy and social customs can bring to the in. 
vestigation. Let the Society of Friends offer itg 
encouragement to this study. Our higher standard 
of education ought to give us among the students of 
to-day some chosen spirits trained in philological 
science, who can help forward this great work in 
ethics and religion, and do for the faith of the Society 
in its present aspect what a Penn and a Barclay did 
for it, when first promulgated by the divinely illu. 
minated cobbler of Drayton,—what Paul the scholar 
did for the inspired carpenter of Nazareth. We find 
as we trace the best religious thought of our age back 
to its beginnings that these have ever found their 
way to the ear and heart of man, through the earnest, 
sincere, and God-revealed utterances of the simple 
hearted and unlearned. 

Jesus understood this,—meant this when he 
thanked the Father that he had hidden these things 
“from the wise and prudent, and revealed them unto 
babes,” and Paul knew that not many of the learned 
and wise were willing to be taught in the school of 
Christ. This wasa religion that appeals to the feel- 
ings and emotions rather than the intellect, and it 
had to be established in the heart and show its influ- 
ence upon the life, before the intellect of the world 
was prepared to investigate its claims and acknow- 
ledge its value to the human family. So it has con- 
tinued ; with the heart or affections man believes, 
with the intellect he makes confession : thus revela- 
tion and investigation go hand in hand, the one con- 
victing the heart, the other convincing the under- 


s tanding; and the religion that meets the increasing 
intelligence of the age is the one in which faith and 


science are so wedded that the dogma of the one will 
be in harmony with the known facts of the other, and 
He who is head over all blessed forevermore will be 
the highest object of adoration. 

Friends hold the vantage-ground in this forward 
movement ;—our theology is so simple that the igno- 
rant and untrained need not stumble at its phrase- 
ology, 80 grand and inspiring that the most exalted 
scholarship leads directly to its conclusions. Let us 
hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering, 
that in the present and the future, as in the near 
past, we may help forward the time foretold by the 
seer of Israel when “the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord.” 
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DEATHS. 


BAYNES.—Eleventh month 13th, 1887, at their home, 
near Salem, Ind., Susie Satterthwaite, wife of William 
Baynes, in the 34th year of her age. . 

BROOKS.—Tenth month 29th, 1887, at their home, in 
Salem, Ind., after a long and sore affliction, which she bore 
with Christian fortitude, Lydia A. Way, wife of John S. 
Brooks, in the 46th year of her age. . 

BROOKS.—Twelfth month 10th, 1887, at his home, near 
Salem, Ind., suddenly, from heart trouble, after a short ill- 
ness from which he had seemingly recovered, whilst con- 
“yersing with his family at the breakfast table, Charles 
Brooks, aged 81 years and 8 days; long a valued member 
of Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

EVANS.—In Philadelphia, on the 17th of Twelfth 
month, 1887, Charles Evans, in the 77th year of his age; a 
valued member and exemplary of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting. 

GRAHAME.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 14th, 
1887, Hicks Harris Grahame, in his 59th year, (brother of 
Israel J. Grahame), formerly of Baltimore, Md. 

HAIGHT.—At his home, in Yarmouth, Ontario, Canada, 
Eleventh month 24th, 1887, Ephraim W. Haight, an elder 
belonging to Norwich Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 75 
years, 7 months, and 17 days. 

HAMMETT.—At the residence of her son Alfred, at 
Fellowship, N. J., Twelfth month 12th, 1887, Caroline Ham- 
mett, in her 73d year. 

HAWLEY.—At his residence, in Puzhtown, Chester 
county, Pa., Tenth month 6th, 1887, Jesse Hawley, in the 
Sist year of his age. 

SHARP.—Twelfth month’ 5th, 1887, at Camden, N. J., 
Eliza, wife of Samuel Sharp, aged 56 years. 

SHEPARD.—At Plymouth, Pa., Twelfth month 2d, 
1887, Jesse Shepard, aged 73 years, 2 months, 2 days. 

SMEDLEY.—Twelfth month 16th, 1887, Anna M., wife 
of Bennett L. Smedley, and daughter of the late Townsend 
Hilliard, in her 47th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

SMITH.—Twelfth month 1st, 1887, at the residence of 
her son, near Lincoln, Va., Miriam, widow of Jonas Smith, 
in her 80th year ; a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing., 

TYLER.—On the 20th inst., William Tyler, in his 82d 
year. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend his funeral, 
from his late residence, 233 North Ninth street, Philadel- 
phia, on Sixth-day, 23d inst., at 9 o'clock, a. m. Interment 
at Cumberland Cemetery, Delaware county,Pa. 


WILLIAM LLoyD. 

My attention was arrested by the beautiful and becom- 
ing tribute to the memory of this dear friend in this paper 
of the 17th inst. 

While the Friends who surround his saddened home, 
and labored with him in the Father’s vineyard, revere his 
memory, the hearts of others will prompt them to tender 
the tribute of love. He has repeatedly, at the time of our 
annual gathering and at other times, mingled with us in 
social and religious communion, never failing to stop with 
us for a short time in his flights between the North and 
South, for he was a “ bird of passage.” We became con- 
vinced by these calls upon us that he was engaged in his 
Father's work. 

But we would be unworthy if we should ever forget his 
last visit to us which took place in Fifth month of the pres- 
ent year. Our people had assembled at a house of mourn- 


ing. All were sitting in solemn silence around the casket 
of the dead, when our casual visitor stepped quietly into 
the room, (his presence in the city unknown), and took a 
seat in our midst. After a time he stood up, and poured 
the balm into the wounded hearts, with words of consola- 
tion and hope, which illumine the pathway tothe land of 
eternal rest beyond the grave. 

With his relatives and friends we mingle our tears, to 
his worth we offer our tribute, for his love for us we revere 
his memory, and because he thought of us we will never 


. forget him. 


No doubt his last breath was accompanied with the 
wcrds of the Leader whom he had followed, “‘ Father, I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” 


HENRY JANNEY. 
Baltimore, Twelfth month 18. 


THE WHITTIER BIRTHDAY MEETING. 


ON Seventh-day evening last, the 17th instant, a 
number of Friends and others interested in the oc- 
casion met. at Friends’ meeting-house, 17th street and 
Girard Avenue, to celebrate the eightieth birthday of 
John G. Whittier. The evening was so extremely 
stormy that a great number were deterred from ven- 
turing out, but the body of the house was comfortably 
filled down stairs. President Edward H. Magill, of 
Swarthmore College, called the meeting to order, and 
explained its object, alluding at the same time to the 
labors of the poet in behalf of justice and equal rights. 
Upon his motion, Howard M. Jenkins was appointed 
Chairman for the evening, and Florence Hall was then 
appointed Secretary. 

The chairman introduced as the first speaker 
Prof. W. P. Holcomb, of Swarthmore, who presented 
a sketch of the poet’s career, and read from some re- 
cent letters details of his home life at Danvers. This 
was followed by areading of the poem “My Triumph,” 
by Esther J. Trimble-Lippincott. Howard M. Jen- 
kins read an Essay on the poetry of Whittier. [This, 
being in form for use, is printed elsewhere.—Eps.] At 
this point in the exercises the Chairman invited any 
present who felt so inclined to make a few remarks. 
Dr. Jos. A. Paxson told the meeting of Whittier’s hav- 
ing spent part of two summers in Bucks county, at 
the time of his connection with the Pennsylvania Free- 
man, the anti-slavery newspaper published for some 
time in Philadelphia, by Joseph Healy. (Joseph 
Healy was the publisher, in 1838, of what is probably 
the first collection of Whittier’s poetry, a thin volume 
of 180 pages. It was at his farm, in Solebury town- 
ship, that he spent the summer months, as mentioned 
above.) A letter from the poet, written a few years 
ago, was read by Dr. Paxson, in which he acknowl- 
edged the receipt of a poem, etc., sent with a photo- 
graph of the old farm-house in which he lived. 

Fanny Jackson Coppin, principal of the Manual 
Training School for Colored Children, spoke with 
much warmth of the poet. She said: “ If ever a poet 
deserved to be poet-laureate of America that one is 
Whittier. There has never been a great crisis in the 
history of the country that has not been voiced by 
him,” and referred feelingly to his services in bebalf 
of the freedom of her race. His service had been 
greater than that of the soldier, for only the triumph 
of ideas is permanent. 
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Susanna M., Gaskill read a short tribute in verse 
to the poet, which was received with satisfaction by 
the audience. President Magill said that every word 
of personal reminiscence on an occasion like this 
could not fail to be of interest, and proceed to 
speak of the long and pleasant friendship between his 
sister and the poet, and remarked that in their cor- 
respondence, Whittier’s kindly spirit was ever 
shown. He mentioned also the interesting visit 
made, a year and a half ago, to Whittier, by Dillwyn 
Parrish and others, of Philadelphia. 

Prof. W. W. Birdsall then read Whittier’s beauti- 
ful poem, “ The Eternal Goodness,” after which Lydia 
H. Price spoke of an incident occurring a few years 
since, when she was called, in a distant city, to the 
bedside of a friend of Whittier’s sister Elizabeth, and 
the sick woman in their conversation told her what 
a comfort the poetry of Whittier had been to her, 
particularly mentioning “ My Psalm.” 

The Chairman then announced that a sketch of 
a letter to be sent to the poet from this meeting had 
been prepared, and, if the meeting so desired, it 
should be read. After the reading of the letter, it 
was decided to refer the matter of sending to J.G. 
Whittier a report of the meeting and the letter of 
congratulation to a committee composed of the offi- 
cers of the meeting, President Magill and Louisa J. 
Roberts. 

William Still then addressed the meeting for a few 
moments, speaking for his people, the colored race. 
The Chairman then announced that the exercises 
would be closed by a reading by Elizabeth Powell 
Bond of Swarthmore College. She then read the 
poem “Our Master,” prefacing it by a few remarks, 
in which she spoke of the loneliness which our poet 
in his four-score years must feel to think of so many 
who had been closely connected with him during his 
life, and all of whom had gone before him. She ex- 
pressed a hope that our sympathy might perhaps 
lessen that feeling of loneliness a little, and remarked 
what a pleasure it would be to us if it could but have 
that effect in even a small degree. 

The meeting then adjourned, the suggestion hav- 
ing been made by one of the company that it assem- 
ble again, at the same place a year hence. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XV. AMERICAN 
TOURISTS ON THE CONTINENT. 


BrussExs, Belgium, November 1, 1887. 
THE number of Americans who have visited Europe 
is much less than might be estimated from the crowds 
that fill the great Atlantic steamers in spring and 
autumn ; for the same persons go and come year after 
year. We have met few people making their first 
voyage, but many who were making their second, 
third, fifth, and one old couple who were making 
their thirtieth. In fact, Europe is to a certain class 
what the mountains, springs, and seashore are to 
others, a place of summer resort. And it is not an 
expensive one. A tour of a hundred days need not 
cost, all told, more than twenty dollars a week ; and 
then one needs no outfit, but may wear last winter’s 
clothes—no insignificant saving. 





The causes which impel Americans to t ravel arg 
of course as various as the tastes and desires of men, 
In most perhaps it is the mere curiosity of the tour. 
ist, but some have been driven abroad to escape dig. 
agreeable surroundings or sad memories. [ fancy 
these can be distinguished by a certain aimlessnegg 
of purpose, leaving a place when its novelty is worn 
off, but indifferent where next to go. It seems to be 
true that in deadening sorrow, distance has much 
the effect of time. We met a father and mother who 
had lost quite a family of children, three withing 
single month. Some who came abroad merely forg . 
tour have been easily weaned from their home and 
prolonged their stay from year to year. We conject- 
urally assigned to this class three sisters of cultivated 
minds, cheerful dispositions, and exceedingly pleas. 
ing manners, who seemed to have no fixed plans, and 
were drifting about with the seasons. It is singular 
to have such persons cross your path, excite your 
sympathy and attachment, and then pass away never 
to be so much as heard of again. 

A considerable American colony is settled in 
Germany for the education of their children. I have 
formed the opinion that in most cases the children 
would do better at home. The only special advantage 
they enjoy here is the acquisition of the language, and 
it is surprising how quickly very young persons ac- 
quire it. In two orthree months they seem to converse 
with ease in their new tongue. But the value of the 
acquisition appears to me greatly overrated. At home 
one very rarely is under the necessity of speaking 
a foreign language, while a few months’ close applica- 
tion would enable him to read either French or Ger- 
man and even to enjoy the literature, which I think 
is all one should desire. This life, too, has incidental 
disadvantages. We met an old gentleman whose 
wife spent several years over here to educate her 
daughters, while her husband came over every sum- 
mer. At last she died, and when the father came to 
take his children home he found them so alienated 
from their own country and attached to the circle in 
which they had lived that he determined to leave 
them here “indefinitely,” and was returning home 
alone. Americans have a faculty of accommodating 
themselves to circumstances, and President Jefferson 
was of the opinion that one who has been abroad 
more than four years had so far lost touch with the 
people that he was not to be trusted with public 
office. I doubt not he was right. 

A tourist who seeks to make the most of his time 
is compelled to put up at hotels, and if also he travels 
first-class, he will see almost as little of the people of 
the country as if he passed over it ina balloon. In 
1882, a party of four of us traveled about 3,000 miles 
in that way,and hardly spoke to a dozen persons. 
In the hotels people live entirely apart. There is no 
public register kept of those in the house, and no 
regular place of meeting, except at dinner, from 
which many stay away. As for the trains, our com- 
partment had eight seats, and I do not think we 
were favored with the company of half a dozen per- 
sons during the entire tour. 

But there are in all the cities of central and west- 
ern Europe boarding-houses, called “ Pensions,” fre- 
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quented by English and Americans principally, but 
also by foreigners who generally speak English. At 
these houses one readily makes the acquaintance of 
all the inmates; and as they are commonly a very 
intelligent class, and collectively have seen pretty 
much all Europe, one learns much that is instructive 
and interesting. Indeed the succession of comers is 
highly entertaining, and as they are from every- 
where, one can pick up many valuable points as to 
the places he intends to visit. 

At hotels, pensions, and, I believe, private houses, 
the course of living is everywhere the same. The 
first meal is what they call café or coffee, consisting 
of bread and butter and coffee so-called, but what is 
really chicory or roasted beans, which, however 
whatever it is, made with half-hot milk is a most 
pleasant and satisfying drink. Hot bread of no kind 
can be had, and though eggs and meat will be fur- 
nished if desired, “ for a consideration,” one soon 
learns to do without them. This meal is sent to the 
bed-chamber in the morning at any desired hour, 
and all foreigners partake of it there, but unsophisti- 
cated Americans prefer to have it in the well-aired 
eating-room. At mid-day comes the déjeuner, or 
breakfast, with meats, vegetables, bread, cheese,— 
in fact, a dinner without the soup, fish, and des- 
sert. In cities of the second size and smaller places 
business is suspended for an hour or two on this 
occasion; and even in Paris it is so to a consider- 
able extent. At six in the afternoon comes din- 
ner, regular and formal, with all the accustomed 
courses, soup, fish, roast meat, poultry, pudding or 
its equivalent,and dessert. At breakfast and din- 
ner, the only beverages are wine and beer, princi- 
pally wine. This is ordinarily a sub-acid liquid 
and, so far as I could judge, without the slightest 
alcoholic effect. There are stronger wines to be 
had, but they are rarely used. Beer is used as an 
intoxicant, but not at table. I have never seen any 
one at or after dinner manifest the slightest appear- 
ance of being affected by the wine he had taken, 
although the use of wine is universal. 

The price of board in the large cities is sometimes 
as high as $1.50 and $2.00 a day, but except in such 
cities is from $1.00 to $1.20,—that is five or six francs, 
at first-class “pensions.” There are much cheaper 
houses. In Germany, Italy,and Switzerland, we had 
as good accommodations as one could desire for one 
dollar a day, everywhere but in the largest cities, 
and in the suburbs even of them the same rates can 
be had. 

In places where we desired to spend more than a 
month, we found it better to take an apartment, that 
is a sitting-room, dining-room, and four chambers. 
We supply our own table and furnish the fuel and 
light for our rooms. The landlady “ furnishes ser- 
vice,” that is,has the cooking and all other house- 
work done. We have found this a very pleasant 
mode of living, taking our meals in the American 
style, substantial breakfast and slight lunch which 
when engaged in sight seeing we could eat anywhere; 
and we could have any delicacy we fancied, while 
the total expense did not exceed pension prices. 
This system might well be introduced at home if 








it has not already been. It is most satisfactory to 
both parties. Throughout the year the fare at pen- 
sions and hotels varies so little that one could hardly 
tell from the table whether it were April or Novem- 
ber. But this plainness of fare is very conducive to 
health, as every one admits. 

The common error of tourists is attempting too 
much. One can see a great deal more ina day than 
he can possibly remember. At least such is the case 
with the elderly and old. I have on many occasions 
retained a perfect recollection of what I have seen 
up to perhaps three o’clock,when I became tired and 
after that my memory would bea blank. The differ- 
ence in this respect, however, between the young and 
the old is marked. The younger members of the 
party will discuss the sights we have seen in the 
minutest detail, while the recollections of the elders 
are of the haziest possible character. I have known 
persons who not only could not remember what they 
had seen in certain remarkable places, but could not 
remember ever to have seen them at all. One much 
traveled gentleman when asked about any place he 
had seen would turn to his wife: “ My dear, did we 
see that place: and what did we see there?” 

The best sights to which the tourist can devote 
his attention are natural scenery, fine buildings, and 
the people. These strike the attention, impress 
themselves on the mind, and fill the memory 
with pleasant images. But too many persons give 
their time to art collections, painting and statuary, or 
the smaller objects, often mere curiosities; with which 
museums are filled. It is useless to crowd the mem- 
ory with such objects. They cannot be retained, nor 
would they be of any value it they could be. It is 
something perhaps to have seen the Koh-i-noor dia- 
mond, but it is nothing more to remember than a 
small lump of glass. As for pictures, (after warning 
your readers that my views are utterly heretical), I 
must say that it seems to me they are infinitely over- 
rated, and the value attached tothem is a matter of 
fashion without any real foundation in the thing it- 
self. To my mind an almost conclusive proof is that 
a copy of a work of an old master, which only a trained 
expert could distinguish from the original, is not worth 
the thousandth part of the value of the original. It is 
the person who painted it and not the quality of the 
work that constitutes its value. To impress the feel- 
ings or interest the mind, a painting is the weakest of 
all instrumentalities. I have often stood with others 
before the great paintings representing Jesus on the 
cross, or his mother sorrowing over his dead body, 
and I have neither felt myself, or seen any other 
person manifest the slightest emotion. We feel a 
certain admiration for the manner in which the 
work has ‘been done, and the difficulty dealt with of 
representing solid objects on a flat surface with 
more or less appreciation of the faces and figures—but 
this is but a languid feeling. And then to under- 
stand a great picture requires study, to find out who 
are the personages represented, and what relation 
each bears to the other, and why each takes such a 
part in the action of the piece. Ruskin said he could 
study but one or at most two pictures in a day ; but a 
tourist, with guide-book in hand, looks at fifty or 
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walks through a gallery of a thonsand, and there is a 
gallery in every city on the Continent and in some 
cities half-a-dozen. 

To me, and I think to most persons uneducated in 
art, the treatment of sacred subjects, and especially 
of the Crucifixion seems to manifest a singular want 
of reverence. In Reubens’ picture Jesus is represented 
as a powerful man of middle age with full-swelling 
muscles and strongly developed frame. Paul Veron- 
ese makes him almost a youth, with full rounded 
body and limbs, no muscles standing out, and a sweet 
young face. Others paint him with emaciated body 
and attenuated limbs, and agonized countenance. 
These variations destroy all sense of reality, and one 
involuntarily comes to look upon the person repre- 
sented as an artist’s model which is made to assume 
any attitude or expression that will best display the 
painter’s skill. Another reprehensible practice was 
that of painting the artist’s friends and relatives as 
personages of sacred story. In Reubens’ great pictures 
of the Elevation of the Cross, and the Descent from 
the Cross, he has painted his two wives and several 
other relations as the persons present on the occa- 
sion. One of his wives is the mother of Jesus, an- 
other Mary Magdalene, his father is some other New 
Testament character. It is impossible to look on this 
asa real scene. A Madonna by Raphael in the Pitti 
palace is simply a portrait of a friend of his known as 
the Fornarina, and other great paintings are of the 
same kind. 

The bold artist does not fear to paint the loftiest 
personages. One has painted the Coronation of the 
Virgin. A stout elderly man and a younger and slight- 
er one hold a wreath which they are about to place 
on the head of a female; while a dove flutters over 
their heads. These are the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and the blessed Virgin! It must be a very low 
conception of the heavenly personages that could be 
elevated by this work, or that could learn anything 
from it. 

But there is at least one other painting that excels 
in irreverence all I have mentioned. In the Brera, 
at Milan, is a picture of the dead Jesus, so painted 
that from one point of view the body appears very 
long, and from another very short ; and necessarily 
in passing from one of those points to the other, the 
body stretches out or shrinksupin a way that would 
be ludicrous if it were not shocking. Goethe has well 
pronounced it “an abominable audacity to bring 
forth that torturing cross and holy sufferer and ex- 
pose to the light of the sun the mysterious sorrow 
there hid, and trick them out and play with and fon- 
dle them till all solemnity is gone.” 

Pictures are supposed to educate the public. I 
doubt that they have more than an infinitesimal in- 
fluence in that way. To be at all understood they 
must, as I have said, be well studied, and studied from 
the books, for none can possibly tell its own story. I 
saw at Lugano a bust of Washington ina public place. 
I asked a very respectable man standing near who it 
was. He replied with perfect confidence that it was 
the bust of the gentleman who owned the villa op- 
posite. At the Louvre, in Paris, a few days ago, some 
friends of ours were standing before a picture of Vir- 
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ginia slain by her father. An English party came up 
and a gentleman stepped forward read the title on the 
frame: “ Mort de Virginié.” “The death of the Vir. 
gin, my dear,” said he to his wife. ‘“ Indeed” said 
she, “and is that old man Peter?” 
J. D. McPurrsoy, 
NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

WHITE WATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
EARLY on Sixth-day morning, the 2d inst., we 
started to attend White Water Quarterly Meeting, to 
be held at Maple Grove, in Huntington county, Ind, 
At Huntington we were met by kind and willing 
Friends, who took us to the meeting-house and their 
homes. Notwithstanding the inclement weather, 
every train from the different railroads was watched 
by these faithful ones, who had come from six to eight 
miles to meet us. 

The meeting of ministers and elders was as large 
as one could expect, when we consider the distance 
that many had to come through the storm. Eve 
preparative meeting was represented. Joel Burdsell, 
who has been since our last quarterly meeting visit- 
ing Friends within the limits of Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing, turned out of his course to be with us. He and 
others were favored togive us words of exhortation 
and encouragement. On Seventh-day morning, al- 
though the storm still prevailed, the meeting-house 
was nearly filled, and willing laborers were there to 
obey the impression of the Divine Monitor, to speak to 
the earnest audience. Among these were a number 
who had never attended a Friends’ quarterly meeting, 
this being our first meeting held here—our most 
northerly monthly meeting: Our meeting for business 
was of general interest, the business that was sent 
down from the Yearly Meeting claiming much of our 
time. In the evening, the First-day School Associa- 
tion held a very interesting and instructive session. 
Besides the reports from the schools in session, our 
younger ones favored us with declamations ; and some 
of the elder ones read excellent essays. There isma- 
terial here for a live school, and ere long we hope to 
see still more life in our First-day schools in this 
quarter. 

Nearly all of the visiting Friends remained until 
after the First-day meeting. It was a solemn and 
earnest, yet not a silent one; for much of the time 
was occupied by different ones in opening forth, as 
we believe, the impressions of Truth, to the ready 
hearers ; and among these were a number who were 
not members of our Society, yet they had attended 
the meetings the day before, and many expressions 
of rejoicing were given by these and the members, for 
the feasts that they had enjoyed in our social andre 
ligious gatherings. 


Pendleton, Ind. 





Joun L. THomas. 


—We have also a note from another correspond- 
ent, describing the same meeting. In relation to 
the First-day School Association, he says: “ Much 
good counsel was handed forth by several at each 
meeting. As we have no First-day School at pre- 
sent, we were advised and encouraged to try again 
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to reorganize, and it was proposed by one of our 
Richmond Friends to hold a school on First-day 
morning, at 10 o’clock, before meeting, in which our 
We accordingly 
met and had a very pleasant and satisfactory time. 
We appointed a Superintendent and teachers from 
among the Friends of White Water and Fall Creek 
Monthly Meetings. On First-day afternoon, our 
friend William C. Starr, of Richmond, delivered his 
lecture upon the book of Exodus, to quite a fair 
audience.” 

—A correspondent in Baltimore sends us an ex- 
tract from a private letter written by a Friend at 
Goose Creek meeting, (Lincoln), Va., speaking of a 
recent visit of David Newport there as very accept- 
able. In his communication at that monthly meet- 
ing, upon the theme of Love, he spoke of the great 
simplicity of our faith, and of true religion under any 
name. He had no idea of a decline of Quakerism ; 
on the contrary, he thought the day of its acceptance 
had come, and that its grand doctrine was illuminat- 
ing the darkness everywhere. He felt himself called 
to speak to the women’s meeting after separating for 
business. ‘“ In this discourse he told us in a feeling 
and forcible way that he was impressed that some 
were called upon to preach the word of the Lord, 
and such he implored to be faithful to the trust of 
the holy duty laid upon them. Nearly every one 
was in tears,and several spoke a few words after he 
left. It wasa very solemn time.” 

—The first public meeting of the.“ Young Tem- 
perance Workers” connected with Norristown First- 
day School, was held in Norristown Friends’ meeting- 
house, on Fifth-day evening, the 15th inst. The meet- 
ing was called to order by the President, Charles 
Major, and the minutes of the last meeting read by 
the Secretary, Ellen L. Thomas. The other officers 
elect, are Abbie B. Potts, Vice-President, and Julia 
Stout, Treasurer. 

After some interesting announcements by the Pres- 
ident, a selection entitled, “‘ Why Mrs. Visited 
the Saloon,” was admirably rendered by Mary R. 
Thomas. Mary Michener read another selection, and 
Harold Shoemaker and Sarah Conrow, two very 
young temperance workers, acquitted themselves well 
in the recitations. Samuel B. Carr, Supt. of Friends’ 
First-day School at Girard Avenue, was then intro- 
duced, and delivered an interesting address. This 
was followed by a recitation, “ Am I My Brother’s 
Keeper ?” by Lillie Zimmerman. 

Samuel B. Carr suggested that as this was the fifth 
band of “Young Temperance Workers” that had 
been organized, and as the other four had papers, a 
correspondent to those papers be appointed, which 
suggestion may perhaps be acted upon at a future 
meeting. The exercises closed with calling of the 
roll and sentiments. L. W. H. 








Is happ’ness a plant of mortal birth, 

Which, shrewdly cultured, grows in gracious earth ? 
lather a heavenly glory, or bright dew, 

Sipped from the bosom of the cloudless blue, 

On some fair morning, to the soul’s surprise, 

Fresh with the fragrance born in Paradise. 

—Paul H. Hayne. 





_REVISION OF THE DISCIPLINE. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


HAVING read with interest the article in relation to 
a revision of our discipline, I believe it could be done 
with advantage to the Society. I do not favor change 
for the sake of change, but as different surroundings 
may make a portion not needed, (as is the case in 
relation to African slavery), or as advanced ideas may 
need a higher standard of rules, as for example in 
regard to the use of alcoholic beverages and tobacco, 
I hold that to adapt our discipline to such surround- 
ings is both right and proper, and not to hold the 
words without life. Our Friend H* in his communi- 
cation of 11th Month 25th, published in your issue of 
12th Month 3rd, speaks of retaining parts of the dis- 
cipline no longer needed “to show the advanced 
ground that Friends had taken in maintaining the 
rights of humanity.” Now I would ask would he also 
approve of continuing the query in our present disci- 
pline as it isin the written one of 1743: “ Are Friends 
clear from depriving the king of his duties?” merely 
to show that Friends were careful to obey and sup- 
port the powers that be? or would he desire to retain 
all old advices and discipline as issued in 1762 in con- 
nection with our present one? If so, although of in- 
terest to show the progress that the Society has made, 
it would be an unwieldy volume. And whilst the 
worthies of those days lived as I believe up to the 
light as given them, and took a high stand as above 
their surroundings, yet I think we ought not to sup- 
pose that all truth was opened to them, but as we in 
our day are faithful to the same inspoken word, we 
shall be shown a path that will lead to a still higher 
plane of Christian labor. Now I do not view the dis- 
cipline in the light of an infallible guide, even in the 
affairs of our Society; but as all things human are 
liable to error so what our generation may have been 
permitted to do, the next may be called upon to come 
up higher, for the teaching of the humble Nazarene 
to his immediate followers was: “I have many things 
to tell you, but ye cannot bear them yet.” And thus 
the Christian’s life, in my view, must be one of pro- 
gress from one truth unto another under the guid- 
ance of that Comforter promised which should lead 
us into all truth. Concerning the changes of disci- 
pline proposed by Philadelphia Quarter, I have 
already given my views in your issue of 8th Month 
22d, 1885, and I have seen no reason to change them, 
believing as I do that Friends will lose ground if they 
lower their testimony against a system of preaching 
for hire or divining for money, however much I 
might and do desire to see the objectionable word 
“hireling” erased from our discipline. 


GEORGE JUSTICE. 
River Side, 12th Month 18th. 


“Be not fashioned according to this world, but 
be ye transformed by renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is the good and acceptable and per- 
fect will of God.”—St. Paul. 





Turirt of time will repay you in after-life with a 
usury of profit beyond your most sanguine dreams. 
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COMFORTING EXTRACTS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

THE following extract from a private letter con- 
tains sentiments so valuable that I feel disposed to 
share them with your readers. They are not new to 
many of us, but represent the teachings of good 
religious parents, being safe foundation principles to 
guide us through life. In this age of searching for 
the “true things” amid much that is unessential, if 
not hindering, these truths need to be repeated and 
emphasized : 

“ We cannot see what lies beyond this life, and it 
is not best that we should conjecture and speculate 
upon it, and presume to choose for ourselves what we 
shall be, and how we shall appear. We know that 
clean and godly living leads to peace and joy in this 
life, and whatever there is found in us that is in the 
image and likeness of God can never die, but will be 
preserved according to his best wisdom. There is no 
act of our lives, whether for good or evil, that will be 
without its influence upon our future condition either 
for better or worse.” 

I enclose also a copy of some verses handed me 
by a father, recently bereaved of a young married 
daughter, upon whom his hopes and affections were 
set. He now goes mourning and comfortless,—rock- 
ing the cradle of the motherless babe left in the place 
its mother once filled. cee 

Chicago. 


FROM CRADLE TO COFFIN. 
We rock the cradle gaily and swing it to and fro, 
A new life sleeps within it; in tender tones and low, 
A mother soothes to slumber, in love notes soft and mild, 
While held in sleep and safely there rests an earth-born 
child ; 
As we rock the cradle gaily. 
We lay aside the cradle, the bird its nest has flown, 
And spreads its pinions boldly, to make its way alone; 
To fly, to fall in sorrow, or rise and keep its way, 
Mid toils, temptations, triumphs, fair fruitage of life’s day ; 
As we lay aside the cradle. 


We bend above the coffin, another soul has fled,— 

The earthly fight is over, is won or lost, and dead 

The babe who in the cradle first knew of earthly strife ; 

And there with hands close folded, lies all we know of life ; 
As we bend above the coffin. 


—Clark W. Bryan, in Good Housekeeping. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE CON- 
TROL OF SWARTHMORE. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I NOTICE with interest the movement to perpetuate 
the stock of Swarthmore College in the educational 
interests of the Society of Friends, as published in 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JoURNAL of the 10th inst., 
and trust it will receive the deliberate consideration 
its importance demands, that sufficient safeguards 
may be thrown around it as to insure the worthy 
object of the donors of the stock, if possible, without 
danger of future cavil or litigation. It is proposed to 


appoint a committee to hold and vote the stock as 
may be directed by the donors during their lifetime, 
and at their decease, “the said stock shall become 





the absolute property of the persons in whom the 
title shall then be vested, to be used in the educa. 
tional interests of the Society of Friends.” I approyg 
of the purposes intended to be secured, but by whom 
and in what way are these “educational interests” 
to be determined? In the uncertain future, it is not 
unlikely differences of opinion will arise as to what 
may be the true educational interests.of the Society, 
Would it not be safer that, through the Quarterly 
and Yearly Meetings, the Membership should haye 
some supervisory powers,—some means provided by 
which such important interests could be guarded jn 
the conduct and policy ofso valuable an institution of 
learning against what might become the arbitrary 
will of a committee having absolute ownership and 
control, and to be self-perpetuating, for they are to 
refill their broken rank from time to time as circum. 
stances may require? Would it not be proper to al- 
low the Yearly Meeting to appoint a portion of the 
committee of ownership and control, or in some way 
vest the right of supervision in the Yearly Meetings 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, to diregt 
the policy and management, and so to guard their 
interests, instead of leaving it in all the future to the 
control of a small number of Friends, without 
responsibility to the regularly constituted Meetings 
of the Society? The formation of the ‘Swarthmore 
Stock Trust Association” is no doubt a very proper 
thing, but why exclude those from membership who 
deposit less than twenty shares of stock? Many of 
them probably cast in the widow’s mite, persons of 
good judgment, and capable of being as usefal in 
such an organization as those who are able to deposit 
twenty shares or more. Again, why confine even 
that class to those who deposit their stock on or be- 
fore the 20th of 12th month? It is, no doubt, quites 
new thing to many, and they may need time to con- 
sider it. It has the appearance of undue haste ina 
matter of so much importance. The resolution of 
invitation to the meeting to be held 12th mo. 20th, is 
to those who deposited twenty shares or more by 
that time, which seems to shut out from participa- 
tion, not only the small stock-holders, but such of 
the larger ones as may not be prepared by that day 
to acquiesce in the movement as proposed. It seems 
to me to be out of harmony with the former policy 





of the founders of the institution, who admitted to . 


participation in its affairs, on equal terms, the small 
and large stockholders. 

It is not from any distrust or want of confidence 
in the interested Friends who are now moving in 
this matter, that I dwell on this, but because I cannot 
see any good reason for the exclusion of the small 
stockholders, or why they should not be admitted to 
the fairest and fullest participation in every phase of 
the proceeding, not only as a sense of justice to mem- 
bers interested in the future of our Society, but in 
accord with the established policy laid down by the 
founders of the college. Friends have seen enough 
within the Society fold, in the past sixty years, to be 
very guarded as to how important common interests 
shall be irrevocably committed to a select few, and 
especially with power to perpetrate their authority, 
even though they be “members of the Religious 
Society of Friends.” Being one of the small stock- 
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holders who are excluded, as I understand it, in the 
invitation to the meeting to be held 12th Month 23, 
I take this means to express my views on the in- 
teresting and important subject, as to how it will be 
pest, safest, and fairest to donate the stock, that, in 
the vast future the important educational interests 
that may center in, and radiate from, Swarthmore 
College will most surely promote educationally, the 


best interests of the Society of Friends. ie 





THE INDIAN SCHOOL AT CARLISLE. 

[We make the following extracts from the annual report of 
Capt. R. H. Pratt, Superintendent of the U. S. Indian School 
at Carlisle.—EDbs.] 

REFERRING to an interesting statistical table show- 
ing how the 642 pupils from the 42 different tribes 
are classified, he says: 

It will be seen that we have had during the year 
170 boys learning trades, while all the girls have 
been instructed in sewing, laundry, or house-work, 
and 202 boys and 97 girls have been out from the 
school in families and on farms; a very considera- 
ble proportion of whom were from the Apache and 
other less advanced tribes. During the history of the 
school we have had 836 separate outings of this char- 
acter for the boys and 308 for the girls; but a number 
of the pupils were out two, three, or four times each. 

I still count this the most important feature of our 
work, bringing, as it does, our students into actual 
relations with the people of this country. The de- 
sire of the students to have these privileges increases 
from year to year, and applications for them by good 
farmers and others have been greater this year than 
wecould supply. The percentage of failures has been 
about one in thirteen ; but failure is nearly as often 
to be attributed to the patron as to the students, from 
a want of tact in management. 

From this large experience in the Government’s 
work of settling the difficulties surrounding its In- 
dian policy, and adjusting and equalizing race differ- 
ences, I think it safe to assume that we can now 
change the old and unsuccessful system of segregat- 
ing and isolating our Indian wards to a system, or 
systems, which will bring about cOmmingling and 
competition with us. 

So far as I know, all who have critically observed 
our planting-out system, as well as those who have 
participated in it, approve of it without qualification. 
Greater value has been placed upon the labor of our 
students than ever before; quite a large number of 
them receiving the highest wages paid for labor of 
the sort they perform. Their earnings, by this means, 
amount to more than $8,000 during the year. 

The Industrial department of the schools have 
been continued on the plan pursued in former years. 
We have been greatly cramped in taking care of so 
many students requiring Industrial training, by not 
having more shop room. This hinderance will be 
overcome by improvements making this year. The 
system of manual training in connection with school 
work is undoubtedly the proper one for our Indian 
peoples, and I believe the plan of half-day work and 
half-day school, which we have steadily pursued al- 





most from the beginning, to be the best. The only 
weakness I feel called upon to report in connection 
with it is that of giving too short a time, and this 
applies with equal force to the literary training. It 
takes eight years to graduate an English born pupil 
from the Grammar grade in the town of Carlisle, 
giving ten months’ continuous schooling each year. 
After that from three to five years are required to 
make a competent mechanic of such graduates, giv- 
ing all the time to the trade. The expectation there- 
fore, that an Indian boy or girl can be graduated with 
any considerable knowledge from this school, or 
from any Indian school, by three or five years’ course, 
is a false one, and the presumption that such pupils 
can become competent mechanics in the same time 
giving half the time only to the trade, is equally ab- 
surd. We have discovered no magical road to knowl- 
edge. We are simply following the old beaten path, 
using the more approved and modern helps, and if 
we can have the same time, we shall travel nearly or 
quite as far with our Indian pupils, and arrive at 
nearly or quite as high attainments asare reached by 
other races with the same means. 

We have endeavored to give agricultural knowl- 
edge to every pupil by our system of outing. To that 
end the apprentices in the different shops have been 
largely allowed to go out on farms. An Indian boy 
under the tutelage of a competent farmer,surrounded 
by all the push and go of our best agricultural com- 
munities, takes on a knowledge of agriculture and 
the English language much more rapidly than he 
possibly can in any Indian school or system of mass 
training. 

It is urged against our trade instruction that we 
teach trades which cannot be utilized. This is a mis- 
take. Mechanical ideas important to successful life 
are a part of almost all trades, and the manual train- 
ing to regular habits of labor alone would more than 
warrant all we do. There are those who claim that the 
only road out of savagery to civilization begins with . 
herding and agriculture, and that, therefore, the 
teaching of trades is useless. But even though herd- 
ing and agriculture form, as it is claimed, the univer- 
sal beginning, yet there is scarcely a mechanical pur- 
suit which does not directly minister to agricultural 
success. Our trade instruction falls mostly in the 
winter when agricultural instruction is impossible. 


The system of small payments to apprentices, in- 
stituted by the Department, works out admirably the 
difficult problem of teaching the value of money and 
some knowledge of business. Three hundred and 
ten of our students have had bank accounts during 
the year ;—a large number having $50, or more,—and 
thus, while learning to earn money, they have also 
learned something of that equally important quality 
—how to save. 

The failure to get the appropriation required to 
improve the boys’ dormitories and enlarge our shops 
was a great disappointment at first; but on a state- 
ment of the situation being made to the larger boys, 
who then had upwards of two thousand dollars in 
the bank, they pledged themselves for over $1,900, 
provided I would undertake to rebuild their,quarters. 
Having the approval of the Department and this be- 
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ginning from the boys, I went to the friends of the 
school and secared money enough to rebuild by 
using the material from the old building, and we now 
have a comfortable dormitory for the larger boys, 
292 ft. long by 36 ft. wide, three stories, divided into 
eighty-six sleeping rooms 14 ft. by 14 ft. and pro- 
vided with ample assembly, reading, clothing, and 
bath-rooms. 

Having some means left, and finding I could in 
this way best accomplish the enlargement of our 
shop facilities. I have gone forward to erect a gym- 
nasium of brick, 150 ft. by 60 ft. and 20 ft. walls. 
This leaves resting upon me an obligation of about 
$5,000 over and above what I have been able to 
raise among the friends of the school; but it vacates 
at once for the shops the old gymnasium in what 
were formerly the cavalry stables, and gives us 
ample room for our present wants in that direction. 

The partial destruction of the Small Boys’ Quar- 
ters by a cyclone, brought about the aid of the De- 
partment to rebuild that building, and before winter 
sets in we shall be provided with all we had hoped 
to secure through an Appropriation by Congress. 

These extensive building operations, carried on 
in presence of the school, and largely with the aid of 
its students, have been a great object lesson. No 
boys anywhere ever performed drudging labor more 
willingly than our boys have performed their part of 
the labor in connection with these buildings. 

The literary work of the school has met with its 
usual gratifying success. Young Indians beginning 
without a knowledge of English may be taught to 
speak and think, read, write, and cipher in this lan- 
guage almost as readily as white children. and there 
is no good reason why the innumerable Indian lan- 
guages should be much longer continued, not to say 
elaborated. 

A notable addition to the school were the 106 
children of the Apache prisoners at Fort Marion, 
Florida. They are quick, bright, and promising. 
Seven married couples were among the party. 

As our new Apaches had not sufficient English to 
make outing a success, and not being able to keep 
them all employed, I placed them and some others, 
about one hundred in all, in camp in the mountains 
where they gathered large quantities of berries, with 
which they supplied the school and had enough to 
trade for good supplies of milk and butter for them- 
selves. They returned very greatly improved in 
health. I here repeat what I have said in former re- 
ports, that the best health results are obtained among 
the children we place out on farms and in families. 
I count our half-day work and half-day school plan 
also a great advantage in this respect. 

Seven deaths have occurred, all from the same 
disease, consumption. 

I submit that my former recommendation to the 
Department to have the selection of the best mater- 
ial from the Agency schools made at the close of 
each school year by Agents and school superintend- 
ents at the Agencies, and sent to us, would be more 
in keeping with the good of the school service and of 
the Indians. 








=== 

Our relations with the religious and education} 
influences around us have continued to be of the Same 
friendly character as heretofore reported. An aver. 
age of just about one hundred of our students gt. 
tended the public schools in different parts of this 
and adjoining States during the winter, and no un- 
friendly relations were reported. 











NOW. 


WHEN our dead are taken 
From our sight, 

All their faults and follies 
Vanish quite. 

All the little discords, 
All the fret, 

All the moods and puzzles, 
We forget. 

Nothing but their sweetness 
We recall,— 

How they served us, pleased us, 
That is all! 

Only tender memories 
Come to mind, 

Love’s dear recognitions 
Sure and kind; 

Fair as are the angels 
Unto men 

Shine those vanished faces 
To us then. 


















When our dead have left us 
What avails? 

Can they hear our voices? 
Thick the veils 

Drawn ’twixt sense and spirit. 
Who can know 

If our love may follow 
Where they go? 

All our bitter yearning 
Is in vain, 

Though to pierce the darkness 
We are fain. 

Love has but its minute, 
Its brief day, 

Nor for any grieving 
Will delay. 

Ere the cruel spoiler 
Disallow, 

If you love your loved ones, 
Love them now. 






— Christian Union. 


CONFIDENCE. 


THINK not that you may calmly tread 
The loftier height that thousands miss, 

Till you have measured all the dread 
And darkness of the abyss. 


That foot which climbs where towers most high 
The peak of blendid sun and snow 
Is always guarded by an eye 
That dares to look below. f 
—Edgar Faircall. 


Gop calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He hath given; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in his heaven. 
—To my Friend. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Mrs. M. A. Bailey read a paper on “ Women as Wage- 
Farners ” before the Louisiana Press Association at its sum- 
mer meeting at Lake Charles. The paper was in the main 
a plea for the ennobling of domestic service. Mrs. Bailey 
asks: “‘ By what strange ratiocination have we arrived at 
the conclusion that it is more genteel to run a machine in 
ashop under the eye of a task-master, than in the hun- 
dreds of homes where such service commands at least fair 
wages? Or why should the girl, who prepares tobacco for 
a man’s use in its various forms, occupy a higher socia 
plane than she who, with judgment and taste, prepares his 
daily meals? Is the girl to whom we entrust what must 
be our most precious possessions,—our children, to be less 
respected than the one to whom the merchant entrusts his 
goods ?””—Exchange. 

—The Provincetown, Mass., Advocate says: ‘‘ It seems to 
be only a question of time, and that not so remarkably far 
distant, when the whole of Cape Cod below Wellfleet will 
drift into the sea and lose itself. Less than one hundred 
years have passed since a lighthouse was placed here by the 
Government. The original purchase included a plot of 
land ten acres in extent. At the present time this in- 
closure embraces barely six acres. The waste is steady, 
gradual, and certain, it never builds up and the sea is mov- 
ing slowly but surely inland. At points where there is 
little or nosod to hold the lighter soil beneath, the wind 

ets a firm hold and lends its aid to the efforts of the sea 

andrain. Onapoint just north of the marine stations at 
Highland Light, the face of the bluff has moved inland 
two hundred feet during the past five years. With the 
present rate of waste, in thirty years the lighthouse will 
stand on a dangerous foundation.” 

—The United States Postal Improvement Assotiation, 
which has just been formed, desires the re-issue of frac- 
tional currency for use in the mails, the abolition of 
postal notes, the issue of postal orders for small sums at re- 
duced rates, and the passage of laws of special interest to 
farmers and fruit-growers. Some, at least, of these changes 
are desirable, 

—A writer in the London Journal of Education states 
that the difficulties which some persons have in learning to 
spell and in learning how to pronounce foreign languages 
suggested to him the possibility of the existence of such a 
thing as “sound-blindness,”—an inability to distinguish 
particular shades of sound, arising from some organic de- 
fect in the ear, which is distinct from deafness, as that 
term is commonly understood. 

—The Japan Current, or black stream of warm water 
flowing northward from the coast of Japan, tempers the 
climate of Alaska, bringing fogs and mists that envelop 
the valleys and mountains. Fine potatoes are grown in 


certain sections, as also onions, and a great variety of ber-_ 


ries, as well as crab-apples, many of them in a wild state. 
—Onur friend, John L. Thomas, speaking of his trip to 
White Water Quarterly Meeting. says: “From our starting 
point, through the entire length of Madison and Grant 
counties, [Indiana], at every turn along the railroad, we 
could see the bright lights from the many natural gas 
wells, and most beautifully did they light up the towns. 
There has been quite a ‘boom’ in many of these places, 
on account’ of the cheap fuel, and the energetic builders 
are 80 anxious to get their business places, and manufactur- 
ing buildings completed, that. they work day and night. 
The materials and the workmen themselves are kept warm 
by the free use of the burning gas, the many jets making 
it light enouzh to work on the darkest night. Many east- 
era manufacturers are locating their shops within the 





natural gas belt. Those who have used the gas for fuel 
are very enthusiastic. It is so cheap, clean, and conven- 
ient, and so easily controlled,—nothing to do but to turn a 
key to increase or diminish the flame. It is used for nearly 
all the fuel purposes of coal or wood; for illuminating pur- 
poses it has not proved entirely satisfactory with us, the 
heat being too intense and the light not steady or clear.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


OnE of three boilers in the Electric Light works, at 
West Chester, Pa., exploded with territic force on the 16th 
inst., in the afternoon, and seven men were killed and 
several others injured, One of the killed was T. Walter 
Embree, Superintendent of the works. The cause of the 
explosion has not been ascertained. 


A STEAMSHIP which arrived at San Francisco on the 
15th inst., brought details of one of the most appalling dis- 
asters of modern times, caused by a flood in the Yellow 
River, (Hoang Ho), in the province of Honau. The river 
broke its banks on September 28th, and inundated Ching 
Chow and ten other populous cities. What once was a rich 
and densely populated plain is now a lake ten or thirty 
feet deep. The loss of life is incalculable, and millions of 
the inhabitants are homeless and starving. The present 
lake was the bed of the river centuries ago; the former 
bed of the river is dry. 

A HEAVY snow storm prevailed in this region on the 
night of the 17th. The fall of snow was very rapid. At 
places in the interior of Pennsylvania it was reported 18 
and 20 inches deep. 

T. V. POWDERLY, the master workman of the Knights 
of Labor, has been seriously ill at his home in Scranton, 
Pa., having had hemorrhage of the lungs, with extreme 
prostration. 


THE people ina large section of Western Kansas are 
reported to be suffering from a coal famine. At some 
places, a few days ago, coal was not to be had, at any price. 


GOVERNOR CHARLES R. BODWELL, of Maine, died on 
the 15th inst., at the Executive Mansion in Augusta. His 
death was caused by congestion of the lungs, resulting 
from exposure and overwork. 


THE Supreme Court in St. Louis, on the 19th inst., 
declared what is known as the Wood Local Option Law to 
be constitutional. ‘The effect of this will be to give tho 
temperance movement in the State additional impetus, 
and elections will no doubt be speedily held on the ‘ wet’ 
or ‘dry’ question in all the counties in the State that have 
not already taken such action. St. Louis will also vote on 
the question.” 

“THE worst storm of the season” is reported from all 
parts of Minnesota and Dakota. It was accompanied by a 
severe cold wave, the temperature being 28 below zero at 
Assiniboine, on the afternoon of the 20th. Snow fell also 
in portion of Missouri and the Indian Territory, with a 
temperature at or near the zero point. Reports from all 
parts of Kansas, Colorado and Missourishow a prevalence 
of high winds and bitter cold. 

Dr. Asa Gray, the eminent botanist, is reported to be 
suffering from. @ stroke of apoplexy at his home in Om- 
bridge, Massachusetts. He is 77 years old. , 


‘ 





NOTICES. 


*.* Correction of Almanac. —Information sent too late for 
Friends’ Almanac stvtes thas Nottingham Monthly Meeting 
is neld in First nonth at Wast Nottingham, Second month 
East Nottingham. and Third mouth at Oxford, Pa., and not 
as stated in Almanac. 
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*,* of Hour.—To accommodate Friends in the 
city, (Philadelphia), who desire to attend Merion meeting, 
the hour for gathering there has been changed to 10.30 
o’clock. 





*,* Funds and merchandise intended especially for 
Martha Schofield, Aiken, S. C., should be sent to Samuel S. 
Ash, No. 1027 Market street ; and funds and merchandise 
intended for Abby D. Munroe, Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., should 
be sent to H. M. Laing, 30 N. Third street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 


reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fith 
day, and must be sent to press at/noon of the day preceding, 





*s* We particularly ask that when money is forwarded torengy 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
& new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this wil) also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform Us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 


More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 


short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. 


only in 
Royal BakiIne PowpDER Co., 106 Wall st., N. Y. 


cans. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of ite contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. j@ When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving acare- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the mectings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


QUEEN & C0. 924 Cuestuutst 





PEIRCE COLLEGE, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions, 


Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in technical know! 
quahfying them for the transaction of business and the proper 
management of business affairs 

Business men, merchants, and farmers. who have had doubts 
as to whether a practical business education could be obtained 
outside of the counting room have been surprised at the thoroughly 
practical manner in which their sons and —— have 
qualified for busines: engagements at PEIRCE COLLEGE, and are 
now among its warmest friends. 

Ten hundred and fifty (1950) students last year. 

Call or write for Circular and Commencement proceedings, 
containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Briggs, and Rey, 
Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 


Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean, 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industria] School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Howakgp M. Jenxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRaH J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phils. 
Hewny M. Lana, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. I eirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel 8. Ash 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris. West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred 
Paschall, Doylestown, Pa. 











PAID IN (CASH), 
DEBENTURES — 


r cent., running ten years, and based exclusivel 
en ners Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Amert- 
wee Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
pondh Iders Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
OFFICES: 


ORK. 208 Broadwa PHILA.,S E cor.4th & Chestnut. 
NEWTON, 23 Court Street. > LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3}4 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 





Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


Jacos J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


' §TYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 











GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 


ORNAMENTAL ‘1 REES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 


CONCORDVILLE ,DELAWARE CO., PA. 





erfect Soap for Babies, 


A true mes 
Children or Renesee of Delicate Skin. 


AF Rie CAS FIVE THOUSAND MILES 
om Philadelphia _—— the stately 
autiful orange- 


palm tree, producing a 
el fruit, rich in cil of the most healing 
nature for burns, scalds or bruises, 

We buy the best of this oil and make our 
PALM TOILET SOAP entirely of it. When 
the Soap is made it contains many of the 

; healing properties of the oil. 

For Persons of Delicate Skin and Children, 
some of our friends say it isthe best Toilet 
Soap in the world. Price $1.25 per dozen. 


532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Poments Banke et 
quite COMPANY. 2005 marke r%. ulate 
CAPITAL, SUBS pone. $2,000,000. Every conceivable s_impleme ea 


farm use, harness, seed: 

zs izers. It is a curiosity, and of 

, a interest to every utilitarian 
, the establishment. If you 

3 9 get here, write for wants. 

#3 (am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 

ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS ‘A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 


Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, 

Felt or Cartridge a (in all new — 
Beautiful Embossed om, ° . ° 
White Blank as low as. . 8e. 


= cmap sent free to the eusntios. ‘Estimates made for 


A. L. DIAMENT & CoO., 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


11265 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 
HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA. 
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R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


(2 doors below Green.) 


THOMAS G. SMEDLEY, 


WILLISTOWN INN, CHESTER CO., PA., 
—— DEALER IN—— 


ALL FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
The Dick Hay and Fodder Cutter and Stock Splitter and 

Crusher a Specialty, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
Circulars and other information furnished on application. 


CHEST. 
QUEEN «C'0.924 Finca, 
gerry 






MICROSCOPES 
eno ert 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 

SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE Peseacicdepe phan 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples, No Charge. 
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FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Oorrectly and Handeomely Emgrossed. 


Ji’ ORTGAGES Principal and Interests GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furnished, Dur 


ing the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per cent. 1st Mortgages 
on Western farms to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y.,.and Md. Ask those who hold them how 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% 2. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 72% 
703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. | 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD ForRSYTHE, Mang’r. RicH. E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 
Our Loans can also be obtained of 
Wm. W. Stokes, Cashier Nat. Bank, Moorestown, N. J. | J. ~~ Me ‘aulley, Att'y, Wil., Del. | Howard C. Levis, Att’y, Mt. Holly, . 
Nathan Haines, Cashier Nat. Bank, Burlington, N. J.| Wm T. Barber. Att'y, West Chester, Pa. | Josiah Wistar, Salem, N. J, Vd, 
; Reliable Correspo dents desired in a few other localities. 
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CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


AVINCSS=" 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO, 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 


To encourage savings, the ob ons of this Company are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
5 ¢ interest coupons attached. These ee can, at any time, be exchange ' for G % First Mortgage Real 
Estate ture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of $300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and 
bonds certified by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO.. of New York. 


oO This is a great Opportunity for persons of small means. 


FOR SALE :.tour NEW YORK 
OFFICE AT PAR 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
For pamphlet with fall information, and 450 testimonials, address 
- J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


144 8, FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

CAPITAL PAIDUP,. . . . . . « =  «  « ~ $1,000,000.00. 
Seemiume)/ foie Lt. wk ket, 100,000 80. 
RESERVE LIABILITY, . 1,000,000.00. 


$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER 8S. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


“GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, 


A. D. R. CRAWFORD, } Managers. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its oun FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secur special — of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the anv 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial busines. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 
Dregcrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
. H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 
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Friends’ Printing House 8.W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 
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